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FAMILY INCOMES DROPPED IN 1949 
| N 1949 the average per family income in the United States dropped from $4, 941 





to $4,691, a decline of 5%. Asa matter of fact, the 1949 average (of $4, 691 

per family) was below the 1947 figure of $4,755. This drop is only the second 
one to be recorded since 1938. The last decline in average family incomes came 
in 1945, when sharp reductions in overtime pay brought about a shrinkage in wages 
and dropped the average family income 34% below the 1944 level. The wild and 
hectic days of 1950 will undoubtedly bring family incomes to a new high. It 
would not be surprising to see the average move well above the $5, 000 mark for 
the first time in history. On pages 503 through 506 we show the average family 
incomes by States from 1929 through 1949. 





In the last few years income figures have become increasingly important in 
conducting and interpreting market surveys, sales campaigns and other activities 
dealing with consumer research. These charts are based on figures recently 
compiled by the Department of Commerce. The computations on a per family ba- 
Sis are our own. We have made adjustments in the New York figures for the 
number of New York City employees living in New Jersey. 


On each of these charts we have distinguished four types of family income - 
1. that received from salaries and wages, including the pay of persons in the armed 
services, 2. proprietors’ income, including farmers’; 3. property income, which 
includes dividends, interest and net rents and royalties; and 4. other income, which 
includes direct relief, pensions, compensation for injuries, social insurance bene- 
fits, and allowances and allotments paid to dependents of military personnel. 


Although the 1949 decline was mild when viewed nationally, the families in 
some States suffered rather severe shrinkages in income. The average family in- 
come in South Dakota dropped 26% during 1949; in North Dakota the drop was 20. 5%; 
Mississippi fell 20. 2%; lowa families saw their incomes drop 17.7%; and Montana 
was down 16.5%. Other big drops occurred in Nebraska and Minnesota, with declines 
of 15. 1% and 12%, respectively. The common denominator of these seven States 
is agriculture and their drops were due entirely to shrinkage in proprietors’ in- 
comes which, as already mentioned, include agricultural income. Other States 
that suffered setbacks in average family incomes were Maine, where the level 
dropped to its lowest point since 1942; Connecticut, where it dropped to its low- 
est point since 1943; and the following States, where family income dropped lower 
than any other time since 1944: Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Vermont. 


The table on page 502 points out the tremendous effect that shrinking proprietors ’ 
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n the average figures. 
HANGES IN NATIONAL PER FAMILY INCOME, 1948-1949 


% of 

1948 1949 Change Total Change 
rorTAl $4, 941 $4, 691 -~$250 100.0 
Salaries and wages 3, 168 3, 107 -61 24.4 
Proprietors’ income 1, 000 768 -232 92.8 
Property income 498 519 +21 -8.4 
Uther income 275 297 +22 -8.8 


rhus we see that of the $250 drop in family income, $232 is represented by 
shrinkage in proprietors’ income. 


In almost any grouping the classification “other” is usually rather uninteresting. 

In this case, however, we think that something significant can be found. Remem- 

bering that this classification includes direct relief payments, pensions, compen- 

sation for injuries, social insurance benefits and allowances and allotments paid to 

dependents of military personnel, the significant fact lies in the 156% increase in 

this classification since 1942. By comparison, salary and wage income, proprietor 
(cont. on page 507) 
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AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY BY STATES 
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AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY BY STATES 
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FAMILY INCOMES DROPPED IN 1949 
(cont. from page 502) 
income and property income have increased 43%, 25%, and 31%, respectively, 
since 1942. 


Insofar as various types of income are concerned, the following table shows 
how the first five States ranked: 


Salary and Proprietors’ Property 
Total Income Wage Income Income Income 


Del. $6,052 D..C. $4,264 N. Dak. $1,823 Nev. $1,028 
D. C. 5,992 N. Y. 4,124 S. Dak. 1,729 Del. 1,007 
N. Y. 5,970 Del. 4,105 Nebr. 1,425 Conn. 885 
Nev. 5,931 N. J. 4,085 lowa 1,401 N.Y. 842 
N. J. 5,474 Md. 3,811 Mont. 1,379 D.c. 833 


Although North and South Dakota were the two States with the biggest drop in 
average family income and this drop was attributable to shrinkage in proprietor 
income, they still ranked at the top in proprietor income receipts during 1949. 
Of the five States ranking highest in proprietor income, all are agricultural and 
four of the five are “wheat” States. 


There were, of course, some States that showed increases in family income 
during 1949. Florida recorded the biggest increase, 3.6%. Texas was second 
with a rise of 2.4%, while Delaware and New Mexico barely made the plus side 
with increases of 0.6% and 0.4%, respectively. Incidentally, Florida and Texas 
were the only two States where proprietor income increased during 1949. 


Since the greatest percentage of incomes is from wages and Salaries, this 
classification is the most significant. During 1949 there were only eight States 
where family income from wages and salaries increased over the 1948 level. They 
were Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Montana, New Mexico and Texas. 
Only New Mexico, with a 44% increase, showed a gain worth mentioning. ‘The 
ther seven, although recording some rise in family incomes from salary and 
wages, gained less than one per cent. 


The strong and sustained boom of 1950 will probably cause all classes of in- 
comes to rise. Salary and wage income will show the greatest increase due to 
continued rising wage rates and a gradual lengthening of the work week. 


Average family income attributable to proprietors’ income will also move up, 
pushed primarily by increased retail and service business, but not helped much 
by agricultural income which will be just about at the 1949 level. Family income 
attributable to property income will also rise because of increased dividends which 
will spring from record-breaking profits, but will not be helped much by income 
from interest and residential rents which will remain comparatively low. 


“Other” income will rise during 1950 because of increases in social security 
payments and increases in the number of military personnel. 
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RENT CONTROL AFFECTS US ALL 


comparison between the rent index and the index of building material 


7. HE chart below shows how far out of balance rents have been allowed to fall. 


t 


rts 


and construction costs shows only one of the many ways in which a 


l rent level affects our economy. The distance between the rent line and 


ie lines is the one reason why uninsured risk capital is not in the rental 


to the invasion of South Korea rent controls occupied a prominent place 
Sional debate and maneuver. Now, however, we are very much afraid 
y will be continued in much more drastic form than now exists. They are 
if Mr. Woods has his way. 
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Rent controls have been fought so long and so hard and have been with us for 
such a long time that Congress is soon apt to take them for granted. For almost 
nine years it has turned its back on the Bill of Rights and has voted landlord-paid 
subsidies to the tenants. After so long a time such callousness toward property 
rights (which are inherently human rights also) has probably become a habit. There- 
in lies our greatest danger from rent control. 


The property owners, particularly the small owners, have been treated with 
gross injustice and have received great economic damage. How- a» 2614 
ever, this injustice and this economic damage fade to near / 

(cont. on page 516) 
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RENTS, COST OF LIVING AND 
COST OF LIVING LESS RENTS 
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RENTS, COST OF LIVING AND. 
COST OF LIVING LESS RENTS 
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RENTS, COST OF LIVING AND 
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PERSONAL INCOME RISE TO NEW HIGH 


URING most of the year 1949 personal income was dropping slowly. Early 
|) this year, however, this trend was quickly reversed, and personal income 
limbed to its highest point in history. Preliminary estimates place its 

annual rate at $220.4 billion for the third quarter of 1950. 


While personal income has been increasing during 1950, personal savings have 
been shrinking. This shrinkage has been caused by record-breaking consumer 
spending which got well under way early in the year and which soared to a hysterical 
pitch soon after the start of the Korean War. 


Although taxes are to increase again (the October increase is not shown on the 
chart below), it seems reasonable that the seasonally adjusted annual rate of savings 


will begin to rise again, either during the last quarter of 1950 or during the first 
quarter of 1951 


Personal incomes are virtually certain to move upward as defense spending 
picks up. All signs point to a shortage of labor, which will necessitate longer hours 
and higher take-home pay if defense and civilian production needs are to be met. 
Production in most consumer-durable goods lines is going to be down and there will 
not be the overflowing abundance that characterized 1950. Civilian production will 
still be high in virtually all lines but not at the super-boom level. Therefore, we 


look for higher personal incomes in 1951, with greater proportions going into taxes 
and savings. 


e~ PERSONAL INCOME AND ITS DISPOSITION 
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RENT CONTROL AFFECTS US ALL 
(cont. from page 509) 


insignificance when it is realized that such laws can be passed by Congress and 
sustained by our Supreme Court through five years of peace. If minority rights 
have come to count for so little, if they can be submerged by a program of politi- 
cal expediency (as they have been), then the rights of all citizens can likewise 
be swept away, because all of us in one manner or another are members of some 
minority group. 


Rent controls sprang from the economic and railitary crises that swept over the 
country in the early days of World War Il. We are now faced with an economic and 
military situation that may prove to be far more deadly and far more prolonged. We 
are certain to hear - indeed we have already heard - that additional controls are 
needed. Perhaps some of them are. The garrison society into which we have been 
forced cannot function on a completely free enterprise basis. Nevertheless, we must, 
all of us, be ever watchful to see that our government does not succumb to the same 
evil we are now taking such prodigious steps to combat. We already have too much 
totalitarianism left over from World War [I]. If we move as far to the left during the 
next ten years as we did during the decade of the forties, many of our freedoms will 
be permanently lost. 


The chart below shows still another imbalance brought about by rent controls. 
The red line shows the purchasing power of residential rents and is derived by di- 
viding the rent index by the consumers’ price index. The blue line shows the pur- 
chasing power of wages and is derived by dividing the wage index by the consumers’ 
price index. The steady downward trend of rental purchasing power is the result of 
a virtually stationary rent level combined with an ever-rising price level. The up- 
ward trend of wage purchasing power is the result of wages rising more rapidly 
than prices. 
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